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of the room. In this way nothing is left for the following day, so 
the operating room is just as much in readiness for use at one time 
as another. The only work to be done in the morning being the general 
daily dusting and the mending of gloves. 

Dressing and operating-room supplies are made by probationers and 
convalescent patients in the wards. 



HOW TO CARE FOR CONVALESCENT CHILDREN 

By SUSAN BARD JOHNSON 

Graduate of The Children's Hospital, Boston 

Children are my specialty and I have never had the least difficulty 
in keeping them contented during convalescence — yet when asked how I 
amused them I felt perplexed. 

After a little thought, I decided that I did not amuse them. The 
word amusement has an unpleasant connotation. It somehow suggests 
a stimulus provided to gratify a craving restlessness. About the last 
thing that a sensitive child needs is amusement. 

I do make my children happy and I will try to tell you how I do it. 

The first thing that is necessary for happiness is atmosphere. A 
child is not happy in a warm, close, fussy, fretty atmosphere. The kind 
of atmosphere in which a child will blossom into happiness, as a flower 
does in the sunshine, is secured by fresh air, cheerfulness, and serenity. 

The windows in the child's room should be open night and day — 
except when he is being bathed. The child is in bed, with his legs 
tucked up warm, and a light flannel jacket protects the chest and arms. 
The fresh air is life-giving and he must have it. 

Cheerfulness can be had in a sunny room with simple adornments, 
a few pretty, colored pictures and some flowers — a multitude of toys or 
ornaments are unrestful. The nurse can tactfully put away a few each 
time she dusts, until she has reduced the room to simplicity. A given 
child may not care directly for flowers, still a bunch of daisies or car- 
nations adds to the pleasantness of the room, and so acts indirectly 
upon the sensitive little one. 

What is necessary for serenity is a manner absolutely unhurried, 
perfectly gentle — yet firm, and unvaryingly cheerful. To be unhurried 
is the chief essential — more influence can be gained by that than any 
one dreams of. 

Another requisite in behalf of serenity is not to have more than 
one or two people in the room at a time — one is better than two. Two 
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or three people talking at the child, or about the child, or over the 
child's head, are a tax on the fragile strength we are trying to restore. 
Moreover, people always " feel a draught " and want to shut the win- 
dow. 

Having achieved atmosphere, the next thing is to make all the 
necessary happenings of the day as pleasant as possible. The morning 
wash may be both comfortable and pleasant; especially if, while giving 
it, one repeats the rhyme: 

"Dippety dash! Dippety dash! 
Wash his face with a merry splash. 

Polish it well with the towel fine. 

Oh how his eyes and his cheeks will shine. 
Dippety dash ! Dippety dash ! " 

Brushing the teeth may be both interesting and important since " One 
must take very good care of them to make them last until one is as 
old as father"; and a child can be taught such things without being 
made in the least hypochondriacal. The fingers and toes may frequently 
be the pigs that went to market and that now need their faces washed. 

Meals can also be made a source of pleasure. When I can manage 
it, I always cook the child's food myself. Then I know it is well cooked 
and not over-sweetened; and, beside, it is possible, when one prepares 
them oneself, to have much more varied meals and to serve unaccus- 
tomed, simple things that give much pleasure. 

Just as a child likes to have the phrases of a story repeated in 
the same form and order, so he likes to have all the little acts of the 
daily drama done at the same time and in the same way. " Don't forget 
prayers," the children at the Convalescent Home used to remind me, as 
prayer time drew near. Baths and meals and naps 1 and prayers and 
the tidying of the toys may all become, like the oft-repeated phrases of 
a beloved tale, pleasant way marks in the story of a happy day. 

After the child is bathed and fed and provided with a pencil and 
paper, or some pictures to cut out with blunt-pointed scissors, I turn 
to the general tidying — in which the child takes an active interest. 
"What are you going to do now?" he asks. I reply: "I am going 
to dust every single thing on this bureau." " And what are you going 
to do now ? " "I am going to put fresh water in the flowers, they are 
thirsty." "And now I am going to tidy the bath-room; and, if you 
don't interrupt me, I will be back very soon." 

1 A nap is indispensable in the routine of the convalescent child. 
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I don't one bit approve of some one — even the nurse — sitting beside 
the child all the while. A child who is always talking or being talked 
to, has no time to think and cannot develop the capacity of being happy 
by himself. 

When the tidying is done, I sit down by the bed with some work 
of my own and the child shows me what he has accomplished and 1 
suggest something different for him to do. It is natural for a child 
to be occupied when he is awake, but his attention flags and wearies if 
kept too long on one thing. Looking at picture books, dressing dolls, 
cutting out paper dolls, drawing pictures, stringing beads or chestnuts, 
cutting white paper into fancy designs, are all satisfactory occupations 
for little folk. Sometimes I make for them out of white paper, chickens, 
canoes, boats, Jacob's ladders. They enjoy much more something simple 
that they can imitate themselves, than something elaborate which is too 
difficult for them to copy. 

If I think the little hands are really tired, I say : " Now lie back 
on your pillows and I will tell you a story." The story is either some 
sweet, old-fashioned rhyme or a fairy tale with the rhythmical reiterations 
that children love, such as " The Ginger-bread Boy," " The Little Red 
Hen," "Medio Polito," or "The Princess and the Frog." 

All children are pleased at having learned something; and one can 
teach them in play simple rhymes, by having them repeat the lines after 
one's self once or twice a day. I have taught more children than I 
can remember — 

" The stars from the blue sky looked down where he lay, 
The little Lord Jesus asleep on the hay, 
Away in a manger, no crib for his bed, 
The Little Lord Jesus lay down his sweet head." 



and 



' Little drops of water, 

Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean 
And the pleasant land. 

' Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make this earth an Eden 
Like the Heaven above. - ' 



another favorite is: 



1 A child should always say what's true, 
And speak when he is spoken to. 
And behave mannerly at table, 
At least as far as he is able."* 



i R. L. Stevenson. 
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A child is happier for learning to take pleasure in things outside of 
himself and his possessions; so I teach him to say good-night to the 
flowers and the stars and the Lady Moon, and we laugh at Mr. Wind 
when he blows over our toys. 

I always treat the child with courtesy and respect. This surprises 
him and pleases him very much. If a youngster calls me away from 
my dinner for nothing in particular, I don't reprove him, but gravely 
ask him if he will excuse me until I have finished; and he assents 
with bewildered graciousness. I am just as careful to say " please " and 
" thank you " to him as I would be with a grown person. He likes it, 
and, if I have him long enough, he responds with the pretty courtesy of 
speech which adds so much grace to daily relationships. 

When I am on duty, I keep the reins of control pretty closely in my 
own hands; but I try to go off for two hours every day. This gives 
the mother her opportunity, for it is generally hard for her to give 
up her little one to another. Also it gives the child a definite pleasure 
to look forward to ; and it gives me the rest and refreshment which I 
make over, indirectly, to him. 

I am very sparing of caresses — barring the nap-time and bed-time 
kiss. My motive is to manage the child rationally rather than emotion- 
ally. But justice and gentleness always win affection; and I know of 
nothing sweeter than the little, encircling arms and the warm, unsolicited, 
baby kisses. 

A quaint youngster, whom I cared for recently, said to the doctor: 
"Before the nurse came mother didn't know what to do. She just 
sat around and read; but Nursie has something to do all the while." 
I think that is probably the key to the situation. Till the day with 
happy duties and leave the amusement to Mother's hour. 

Yes, we have been very happy together, my children and I. Indeed 
I think happiness is the portion of the nurse who wisely cherishes 
her children. 



